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Printshop Saves 
East Tech $12,000 Yearly 

Tue printshop of East Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, saves $12,000 
annually for the school according to a 
statement of the assistant principal, A. 
R. Roethlisberger. 

Permits, pupils’ 
home room blanks, club and school par- 
ty notices, and programs—in fact, all 
the official school printing—is done by 
Mr. C. S. Rhinehart’s three printing 
classes. Work for the Art Museum, Y. 
M. C. A. branches, Board of Education, 
and charitable institutions is also print- 
ed. 

The boys set all the heads, advertising, 
and some of the straight news for The 
East Tech Scarab, the school journal. 
They, too, make up and print 2,200 


records, class and 


copies every issue—an average of 308- 
000 pages a year. 

There are 28 students in each of two 
beginners’ classes and 22 “‘specializers” 
who meet four periods a day. 

Projects in correlation with the Eng- 
lish, art, architectural drawing, physical 
training, and other technical departments 
are carried out by a boy or group of 
boys. 

Each of the “specializers” is working 
on an individual project for the Spring 


Exhibit. 


Hartford Highs Meet 


STaFF members from the three high 
school publications in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, met recently in a “get-togeth- 
er” dinner and theater party. 

The first inter-scholastic newspaper 
gathering had for its purpose the stim- 

ation of a “warmer friendship and bet- 
ter understanding” among the schools. 

Oscar F. Catalano, business manager 
of The Torch, Berkeley High School pa- 
Per, acted as host because the meeting 
Was his idea. The three school principals 
4 well as representatives from the busi- 
hess and editorial boards were the after- 
dinner speakers. 

Since The Torch was host, the dinner 
Was given in their school cafeteria after 
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THE MONTH 


which the banqueters enjoyed “The First 
Year,” a comedy staged by the Berkeley 
High Dramatic Club. 


Animal Titles 
Popular in Oklahoma 
TWENTY-SEVEN publications in Okla- 
homa high schools have turned back to 
nature to secure titles for their publica- 
tions, according to a survey made by the 
University of Oklahoma. 
The following names are used to dis- 


tinguish one school publication from an- 


other: Rattler, Jack Rabbit, El Coyote, 
Prairie Owl, Wildcat, Cat’s Paw, Zebra, 
Panther News, Elk, Bulldog’s Growl, 
Bulldog, Black Eagle, Tiger, Gray Wolf, 
Rabbit’s Foot, N. H. S. Tiger, Dragon, 
Buffalo Weekly, Coyote, Little Tiger, 
Eagle News, Orange Owl, Tiger’s Tale, 
Red Hawk, Wildcat Scratch, Maverick, 
and Eagle. 


Maine Holds Conference 

THE UNIVERSITY OF Maine held its 
annual Journalistic Conference at Orono, 
December 2 and 3. 

During the morning and afternoon of 
the first day, various phases of maga- 
zines and newspapers were discussed by 
different speakers in group meetings. In 
the evening, a banquet was given in 
Alumni Hall; then the young journalists 
saw “The Patsy,” a Swathmore Chatau- 
qua presentation. 

The features of Saturday morning 
were the addresses by Sam Connors of the 
Lewistown Evening Journal and by C. 
C. Harvey of the Fort Fairfield Review. 

The conference was officially closed by 
a visit to the plant of the Bangor Com- 
mercial at Bangor. 


Ohio Association Meets 

On December 2 and 3, the Journalism 
Association of Ohio Schools convened at 
Ohio University, Columbus, where all 
phases of magazines, newspapers, and 
year books were discussed. 


President George Starr Lasher of the 
university called the meeting to order 
and introduced the speakers. 

Engraving was discussed by a repre- 
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sentative of the John and Ollier Engrav- 
ing Company of Chicago. Accompany- 
ing the lecture, a film showing the meth- 
ods of engraving was shown. 

A representative of the American 
Type Founders Company discussed 
“Type and Make-up.” 

Block printing was illustrated and 
ably handled by Karl S. Bolander, direc- 
tor of the Gallery of Fine Arts in Col- 


umbus. 

A banquet ended the first day’s ses- 
sions while round table discussions were 
features of the second day. 


Iowa Journalists Convene 

Tue eighth annual convention of the 
Iowa High School Press Association was 
held at Grinnell, lowa, December 2 and 
x 

At the opening session, James W. Mul- 
roy, winner of the Pulitzer prize for re- 
porting in 1924, was the main speaker. 
Afterwards, a dance, banquet, and reci- 
tal featured the first day‘s meeting. 

The second day was opened by group 
discussions, followed by the head line: 
speakers: Henry Justin Smith, manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago News, Garg- 
ner Cowles Jr., managing editor of the 
Des Moines Tribune-Capital, and R. Y. 
Kerr, associate editor of the American 
Lumberman, 

A convention tea closed the sessions. 


Seventy Delegates at Ithaca 

On December 9 and 10, the Eastern 
Interscholastic Publications Association 
met at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, with seventy delegates in attend- 
ance. 

This association was organized and 
sponsored by the Cornell chapter of the 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalis- 
tic fraternity. 

The main speaker at the luncheon was 
Professor Allan Nevins of the history 
department of Cornell and former New 
York World editorial writer. He based 
his address on metropolitan journalism 
and showed the opportunities and requis- 
ites for high school journalists. 





Naturalists Publish Magazine 

A Group of pupils interested in natur- 
al science in the George Washington 
High School, New York City, published 
the second number of Natura, Volume 
II, on December 5. 


A venomous reptile chained to the 
letter ““N” decorated the cover. 


The magazine contained a large num- 
ber of illustrations and articles of inter- 


est not only to the scientific minded but 
also to the average pupil as well. 


Bennet Brown is the editor and Miss 
Irene Ingalls, the adviser. 


Junior High Trains Editors 
For Senior High 

THe Bucs, the publication of the 
Washington Junior High School, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, has done excellent prep- 
aratory work in journalism if the twelve 
staff members on the Central—senior— 
High publications may be used as a crit- 
erion. 

Both the editor and business manager 
of Central’s newspaper, The Spectator, 
received their preliminary training in the 
Washington Junior High. 

The editor of the senior annual was 
also a staff member of The Bugle. 


Posture Contest Won 

by Isabel Gregory 

of Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was se- 


IsaABEL GREGORY 
lected as “Miss Central” from a group 
of 96 other contestants in the final Cen- 
Three tests, 
marching, standing, and exercising, were 


tral High posture contest. 


given the girls. 


“Common faults such as carrying 
their weight too far back on their heels, 
rigidity or tension, or slightly rounded 
shoulders” in the marching test elimin- 
ated forty per cent of the girls eligible 


for the contest. 


All but fifteen contestants were elim- 
inated in the standing test where a win- 
dow pole was used to show the perfect 
posture line. 


The hardest test was exercising which 
combined “the new elements of move- 
ment and balance with the physical and 
mental poise.” After this contest only 
four girls remained—Isabel Gregory, In- 
grid Oine, Grace Anderson, and Doro- 
thy Hanson, who placed in the order 
named. 

The three judges were Miss Tucker, 
supervisor of physical education in Min- 
neapolis, Miss Patten and Miss Bell, gym- 
nasium instructors in Central High. 
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Here and There 


Tue publication of The Arsenal Can- 
non of Indianapolis, Indiana, is alternated 
between two staffs of sixteen members 
each. Each staff has its editor-in-chief, 
associate editors and reporters. A demo- 


cratic idea. 


A HARMONICA band is planned for 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, with its 
A Coates- 
ville firm, interested in high school ac- 


headquarters at Coatesville. 


tivities, is providing a meeting place and 
Several fac- 
ulty members of the Coatesville High are 


is furnishing an instructor. 


acting as advisors to the group. About 
200 beys are expected to join. 


A Littte THEATER has been erected 
in the south end of the band room of the 
John High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The February 1927 left 


$100 to the school to help defray the ex- 


Adams 


class 


penses. 

The woodworking, sewing, and art 
classes co-operated in its erection and 
equipment. 

The first one-act plays were staged 
November 28. 29 and 30. 


Tue Eastern Junior High School of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, is to be congratu- 
lated on its thriftiness. They banked 


$5,293.76 from September 12 to Decem- 
ber 5. 


Six upper class students of the Stock- 
ton (California) High School are earn- 
ing activity points in the scholarship 
society by coaching English to lower 
division and foreign students for one or 
two periods a week. They themselves 
benefit in practical experience by teach- 
ing grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
writing. 


Tue _ Phoenixville (Pennsylvania) 
High School orchestra broadcasted re- 
cently from station WFI—Strawbridge 
and Clothier’s store in Philadelphia. Four 
selections were played after which Miss 
Mary Urch, music supervisor, sang two 
solos. 


the Central High 


THE pupils of 
School of Kansas City, Kansas, had the 
privilege of hearing their own band play 
several selections under the leadership 


of John Philip Sousa. “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” “El Capitan,” “The 
Thunderer,” the compositions of Sousa, 
were very well interpreted under his ba- 
ton. 


We Have on Our Desk 


Evmence that the spirit of Christmas 
permeated many schools by their publi- 
cations. Poems, stories, letters to San- 
ta Claus, editorials, and_ illustrations 
prove this in the following publications: 
The Spotlight, Coatesville, Pa.; East 
Tech Scarab, Cleveland, Ohio; Red and 
Blue, McKeesport, Pa.; Lovellite, New 
Haven, Conn; Audobon Call, Cleveland, 
Ohio; The Mirror, Mount 
Mich.; The Vigilant, River Rouge, 
Mich.; The Glenville Torch, Cleveland, 
Ohio; The Quaker Campus, Whittier, 
Calif.; The Holtonian, Holton, Kansas; 
The Commercial News, New Haven, 
Conn.; The Beacon, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John Adams Journal, Cleveland, Ohio; 
The Calumet Herald, Hammond, Ind.; 
The Topeka High School World, Tope- 
ka, Kansas; Blue and Gold, Cleveland; 
Chio; The Roosevelt Record, Wichita, 
Kansas; The Green Stone, West Chester, 
Pa.; The Winonan, Winona, Minn.; The 
Central Luminary, Kansas City, Mo.; 
The Mirror, Evansville, Ind.; The Cac- 
tus Chronicle, Tucson, Ariz.; Poly Press, 
Baltimore, Md.; The Orange, White 
Plains, N. Y.; The Good Will, St. Vin- 
cent, Ky.; The Jeffersonian, Detroit, 
Mich.; and The Pantograph and The Jay- 
hawk, Kansas City, Kan. 


Clemens, 


A Curistmas card that the Hutch- 
in-Sun staff inclosed with each Christ- 
mas issue that was sent to each publica- 
tion on its exchange list. A_ pleasant 
method of spreading Christmas cheer. 
The Hutch-in-Sun is the newspaper of 
the Hutchinson High School of Buffalo, 
New York. 


A PINK-LEMONADE colored ink edi- 
tion of Blue and Gold, East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. A carnival, held to 
raise money for the scholarship fund, 
was very appropriately advertised by this 
number, 


A TWo-PaGE loose news supplement, 
entitled “This Week in Jefferson,” to the 
Jeffersonian, the publication of the Jef- 
ferson Junior High School of Rochester, 
New York. A different idea that may 
be used for last minute news. 

rg ob + * 

Two mimeographed editions of Quim- 
by Seekon, Quimby School, Center Sand- 
wich, New Hampshire. The color of 
the mimeographed cover is changed each 
issued to correspond to the seasons. An- 
other feature is the presence of at 
three “ads” in each number. 


(Turn to page 16.) 
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What Kind of Publication Shall We Have? 


education for financial support are 

bringing correlative demands that 
this money be invested for the greatest 
educational profit. We have justified 
in the past many of our educational ac- 
tivities and procedures largely on the bas- 
is of tradition. In this age of science, 
however, those who pay are demanding 
proof that their investment is well made. 
Not a small part of the school expendi- 
tures of time and money are those relat- 
ed to school publications. Consequently 
it is only reasonable that careful scienti- 
fic study be made before establishing, 
supporting, or changing a publication in 
order to insure that the investment is 
well made and protected. 

What kind of publication shall we 
have? There is no one and one only an- 
swer to this question. Schools differ and 
publications differ. There are now four 
main types of school publications—news- 
paper, magazine,. yearbook, and hand- 
book, and a great many varieties and 
combinations of these, and there is prob- 
ably a place in the schools of the land 
for all of these publications and varieties. 
Since most schools will have but one or 
two of these publications, it is imperative 
that those chosen and established be wise- 
ly chosen on sound bases to fit the par- 
ticular school situation. A consideration 
of some of the principles underlying wise 
selection should help to clarify the prob- 
lem and suggest solutions. The under- 
lying principles will be the same whether 
the school contemplates establishing a 
new publication or changing from one 
already established. 


1. (a) What are the values desired? 
and (b) for whom are they desired? 
Common current practice in many 
schools concerning such items as Ex- 
changes, Editorials, names of papers, sign- 
ing of articles, use of syndicated material, 
filler and humor indicate a woeful lack 
of consideration of the purposes or values 
of school publications. Briefly the most 
commonly quoted and accepted values 
of school publications are: 

4. They unify the school and foster 
school spirit. 

b. They encourage worthy school en- 
terprises and activities. 

¢. They mold and influence public 
(school) opinion. 

4. They give authentic news to pupils, 
Parents, patrons, and friends of the 
school. 

_¢. They serve as a medium of expres- 
sion of pupil opinion. 

f. They foster cordial relations among 
schools. 


T: increasing demands of secondary 
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By HARRY C, McCKOWN 


Mr. Harry C. McKown is asso- 
ciate professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Many of the readers heard 
this address at the Penns~!vania 
Press meeting at Millersville in De- 
cember. 


g. They advertise the school and its 
work, 


hb. They record the history of the 
school. 


i. They give opportunities for self ex- 
pression and creative work. 


j. They develop in staff members such 
personal qualities as co-operation, tact, 
courtesy, initiative, leadership, accuracy, 
responsibility, etc. 


The school must catalogue and classify 
the values desired and build its publica- 
tion program around these, recognizing 
that the main functions of the four basic 
types of school publications are—news- 
paper, to purvey news; yearbook, to rec- 
ord the school’s history; magazine, to 
present literary productions; and hand- 
book, to supply information. 

No football team, assembly program 
committee, or publication staff can be 
justified to any great extent on the basis 
that it benefits those who participate di- 
rectly, because, (1) this number is al- 
ways small, (2) the participation is too 
limited in amount and scope and (3), the 
participation usually has little direct 
bearing on what the pupil does as an 
adult. Certainly no publication can ever 


be justified on the plea that it furnishes: 
vocational or even prevocational training.. 
Consequently the publication must have: 
definite values to the school at large and: 
must be justified on this basis. ‘‘Motivat- 
ing English Composition By Use of Pub- 
lications” and “Show Your School Spirit, 
Buy a Newspaper” are sour tunes in mod+ 
ern schools. 


*2. What is the extent of the success of 
present or previous publications? A care- 
ful study of the success of a publication 


should be continuously made. The staff’s. 
or sponsor’s estimate of its success is too 
biased to be of any value. One index 
of success is to be found in the number 
of subscribers; the number of readers; 
what articles are read; what articles are 
reread; what articles are not read; what 
type of articles are preferred by teachers 
and pupils of the school. No publica- 
tion can be justiaded on the basis that 
pupils like it, any more than the academic 
activities of the school can be justified 
by pupil likes and dislikes, but at least 
we have to start from pupil likes and 
dislikes because the pupils constitute our 
supporting public, and consequently we 
must know what these likes and dislikes: 
are. Justifying types of publications, 
types of material, organization, cover, or: 
shape on the basis of “We have always 
had this” is reasonable only if the justifier 
is consistent and wears his grandfather’s 
clothes, comes to school in an oxcart,, 
and lives in a sod house. Tradition is 
very strong and m:ay mean that the thing 
as it is has some merit or it would not 
have continued to exist, but tradition 
alone will not justify anything. 


3. What type and size of school is con- 


sidering the publication? We have seen 
newspapers in all grades of the school 
from the kindergarten up, some read, 
posted, written on blackboard, and mim- 
eographed as well as printed. But maga- 
zines, yearbooks and handbooks are out 
of place in some schools due to size, type 
of school or general situation or back- 
ground. The larger the school the more 
possible it is for it to support a varied 
program, but the program must be made 
to fit local conditions and not be an un- 
intelligent imitation of what other schools 
are doing. 


4. What experience has the staff had? 
In many schools no provision is made 
for continuity of policy or education and’ 
training of successive staffs; the senior 
class issues the yearbook itself and the 
following year a brand new staff (and 
sponsor?) wrestles with the same old 
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‘problems and repeats the same errors and 
mistakes. Staffs should be made from all 
classes of the school the more important 
positions being gradually filled by the 
more experienced and competent. A care- 
ful study of staff material should insure 
proper capitalization of special talent or 
ability. The less experienced the staff, 
the smaller and less pretentious should 
be the publication. 


§. What are the ideals, attitudes, ex 
perience, and general educability of the 
adviser? There are many types of ad- 
visers; those who do not want the job; 
those who lack the knowledge and ex- 
perience; those who have experience 
and attitude but unjustifiable ideals; 
those who are unwilling to learn; and too 
rarely, perhaps, those who have fine jus- 
tifiable idea!s, knowledge, experience, and 
who are ever alert to learn new ideas and 
put them into practice. The sponsor is 
more responsible than anyone else for the 
general character of the publication and 
consequently should be chosen with 
great care, given sympathetic co-opera- 
tion in the matter of time, equipment, 
and support, and reasonable results de- 
manded of her. The real sponsor need 
not necessarily be a teacher of English, 
perhaps preferably not, (if she is, she 
will forget it) and she will be neither a 
proof-reader nor a copywriter. 


6. Are there classes in journalism in 
the school? If so, these might help in 
certain types of journalism, such as the 
newspaper. No publication, except per- 
haps the literary magazine if there is one, 
should be the laboratory of the depart- 
ment of English, but the department of 
journalism may very well make good 
laboratorial use of the newspaper and per- 
haps to a small extent the other publica- 
tions. 


7. What are the facilities for financing 
and publishing the publication? A news- 
paper or yearbook must be supported fi- 
nancially and adequate, respectable, and 
dignified business methods must be used 
to support it. Respectable and dignified 
methods hardly include sales of soup, pea- 
nuts, or chewing gum; tag days, sale of 
junk, scrap-iron and rags, or similar 
methods. The publication will be con- 
ducted in a business-like manner on a 
suitable budget and will be considered 
neither a money-maker nor a deficit-pro- 
ducer. The size of the paper, the num- 
ber of pages, method of presentation, and 
number of issues will be determined by 
the budget available. The size of the 
printing press in the basement of the 
school will not be a determinant of the 
size of the newspaper. How unreason- 
able is the argument of many principals, 
“We cannot have a larger paper because 
our printing press is not larger.” As if 
giving a few boys practice in feeding a 

(Turn to page 16.) 


The “Jefferson Journal’’--- 
a Mimeographed Publication 
By STANLEY HYDE 


HE Jefferson Journal is the pride of 
T our school. 

This school paper of ours started 
in 1925 and has developed from almost 
When it was first published it 


boasted of only a few pages without a 


nothing. 


cover. Until February of last year we 
had mimeographed covers with a differ- 
ent picture for each month. 

A school seal contest was held and the 
seal selected was to be published in crim- 
son on a grey cover, the school colors. 
This cover was used for the February, 


April and June publications. The June 


issue had a picture of the Jefferson Jour- 
nal staff and since then'we have published 
a picture of some school organization each 
month. We try to have variety and a!so 
to make the paper representative cf the 
work of all three grades. 

It is the duty of the editorial staff to 
correct this material and to make the 
final decision. The board is divided into 
four groups, literary, schcol notes, ath- 
letics, and jokes. Pecause our paper is 
mimeographed we must p‘an our werk 
so that some material is ready for print- 
ing each week. The first week the liter- 
ary department is handed in, the second 
week, feature articles, the third, general 
schcol notes and fourth athletics and last 
minute news. 

When this material has been arranged, 
it goes to the girl who cuts the stencils. 
She is a senior high school student who 
learned to do this work in our ninth 
grade, as a member of our business board. 





STAFF OF THE “JEFFERSON 


The staff reads the proof and then turns 
the stencils over to the office clerk who 
does the mimeographing. When the 
Jefferson Journal first started, the busi- 
ness board cut stencils and operated the 
mimeograph machine under the direction 
of the business adviser. As the paper in- 
creased in size, this work became impos- 
sible. The assemblers, who are members 
of the business board, put the pages in 
order and finally enclose them in the coy- 
er, ready for binding. 

A paper like ours gives much oppor. 
tunity for trying out new ideas. For the 
January issue we are planning to have a 
colcred illustration which was drawn and 
colored by a Jefferson girl. It was then 
mimeographed and members of the art 
club and art classes are coloring the 
copies. We also plan to have certain 
pages printed in the print shop, which 
was installed in November 1927. 

We do not wish to change to a com- 
plete'y printed paper. We like to experi- 
ment with this form, and keep the price 
down to ten cents a copy. 


Meriden, Connecticut, may be 


justly proud of its thirty-two page 


mimeographed publication, the 
“Jefferson Journal” of the Jeffer- 
son Junior High School. The pres- 
ent editor-in-chief, Stanley Hyde, 
a member of the ninth grade is 
the author of the above contribu- 


tion, 


JOURNAL.” 
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HE monks of the Middle Ages 


times over 






mwrangled whole life 
* questions like these: _ “Do horses 
have teeth? How many angels can 





dance on the point of a needle?” 

Yet modern science does not know if 
angels have stomachs. It cannot even say 
definitely how many years of mathema- 
tics a boy should have in order to pre- 
pare him for life. 

We are arguing as to whether or not 
editorials should be placed at the begin- 
ning of a magazine and if beauty con- 
tests are a legitimate aid to attractive- 
ness. Yet we cannot decide. We can 
merely give you the traditions of some 
It is for you 
















outstanding publications. 
to knock down traditions or to elevate 
them into standards which will later be- 
come criteria of good make-up for school 







magazines. 

Once upon a time, as all fairy tales 
begin, the word “make-up” applied only 
to actresses and to women beyond the 
It concerned the 





pale of convention. 
decorative application of materials bought 
in a box, automatically beautifying its 
user and blackening her soul. Today, 
the term applies equally to perfectly re- 
putable women and perfectly reputable 
It still carries with it an im- 





magazines. 





plication of charm. 

The commercial magazine coins its 
charm into dollars and cents. The school 
magazine finds its compensation in sup- 
port by the school and publicity for the 
school. Yet the school publication may 
well follow commercial usages in some 
respects. There used to be a song, “The 
Girl I love Adorns the Cover of a Mag- 
azine,” a song which still holds true. How 
many men buy a magazine because of the 
pretty girl on the cover! 

It is customary to ornament the cover 
of the school magazine with a pretty 
girl but nevertheless the cover sells the 
publication. The question of color is 
dificult. Such shades as rose and navy 
blue are beyond the reach of the average 
purse. There are, however, many dis- 
tinctive color combinations which may 
be procured at moderate cost if you in- 
sist that the printer find them for you. 
He offers you tan and brown as autumn 
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Magazine Memorabilia 
By GERTRUDE L. TURNER 





“The Oracle” of the Abington, 
Pennsylvania, High School is very 
capably advised by Miss Turner, 
the author of this article. 





colors. You accept tan and brown just 
as the rest of the fifty per cent. Why 
did you not hold out for black and or- 
ange, oreblack and red, or crimson and 
gold, which are equally autumn colors? 
The printer is your servant rather than 
your master. 


Should the cover design be standard or 
changing? If the standard design is a 
well-designed and skillfully printed school 
seal in silver or gold, blending with the 
color combination of the cover, it seems 
preferable to a cheap imitation of ex- 
pensive commercial illustrations. 

The caption? If the letters are neat 
and well-designed, if the design changes 
occasionally, and if the color blends with 
the general scheme, that is all that is 
necessary. 

The first inside page to the right is the 
title page. It is imperative that this 
should contain the necessary publication 
data such as the name and the location 
of the group putting out the magazine, 
the number of the volume and issue, the 
price per volume and per issue, etc. It 
also lists the necessary postal informa- 
tion, if the magazine is entered as sec- 
ond-class. matter, and the press insigna 
as well. Every self-respecting publica- 
tion belongs to its state association and 
one national organization: as the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. 


Next in order is the contents page. 
The printer says that this should be to the 
right. School magazines have not been 
following this rule, chiefly from mo- 
tives of economy. Here are listed eith- 
er the departments in general or the 
names of the contributors in detail, pref- 
erably the latter. The practice of sign- 
ing all contributions except the routine 
detail of routine departments is grow- 
ing in favor. One’s own name in print 
is alluring. 

Some commercial magazines are de- 
partmentalized; some are not. Should 







the school magazine be departmentalized? 
It seems to me that it should because it 
reflects the life of the school, which is a 
delicately complex, highly department- 
alized organization. 

Is there a definitely defined position 
for any department except the literary? 
Does this not depend to a large extent 
upon the tradition of the individual 


school? One organization writes: “The 


editorials should not be placed at the be- 
ginning of the magazine because high 
school students cannot write good edi- 


torials.”” . I do not believe that. 


An exchange editor complains, “Your 
Why do you 
put them at the end of the magazine 
where one has to hunt for them? That 


is a very poor place.” Yet the reader 
who will hunt to the end of the maga- 
zine for cartoons will not make the same 
effort on the chance of a good essay. 

Another staff member criticizes: 
“Your departments are out of propor- 
tion. You should take some pages away 
from the literary department and give 
them to school news. These should be 
equalized.” This might be true of a 
purely news magazine. The average high 
school magazine is not that. 

As for presentation, one editor breaks 
his pages with initials, subheads, borders, 
and boxes. Another uses illustrations. A 
third features snapshots. A happy com- 
bination of all three is advisable if the 
subheads remain unboxed and the bord- 
ers are simple. An ornate border reminds 
me of the typist who wore all her Christ- 
mas jewelry to work, the next morning. 
And it was ninety-nine cent jeweiry at 
that. 

There is one iron-clad rule in connec- 
tion with departments. All important 
departments, indeed, all departments, if 
possible, begin on the page to the right. 
It usually is possible if the editors are 
patient and clever at re-arrangement. And 
the work is, at least, as interesting as 
wandering through the mazes of a cross- 
word puzzle. 

Sometimes, there will be a poem with 
an illustrated border or a full-page por- 
trait or an event of timely interest, such 
as a dinner with Lindbergh. Such 
achievements belong ahead of the reg- 
ular departments. 

In many schools, tradition puts the 
editorial department first. This must 
be either two or four pages in length if 
the literary department is to open to the 
right. Two pages of short, simple, snap- 


cartoons are very good. 
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py editorials, from the pupil-slant, are 
more readable than four pages of mean- 
derings around the editorial “we.” The 
contributions are not initialed because 
they are short. 


The literary department is a cross-sec- 
tion of the life of the school. Inviting 
make-up leads the way to interesting ma- 
terial. As every phase of school life 
should appear, this department must be 
intensive, that is, put the widest pos- 
sible variety of material into the smallest 
possible scope, with new contributors 
for every issue. 


The editor breaks his pages by the de- 
vices which have been mentioned. He 
italicizes subheads and poetry. He be- 
gins all long stories at the top of the 
page, or near the top. He continues, if 
necessary, but not to another section of 
the literary department. He varies and 
breaks and balances with artistic preci- 
sion. 


Sometimes a magazine runs a “Who’s 
Who” page featuring cartoons or snap- 
shots of school celebrities, together with 
biographical material. The victims pre- 
fer snapshots. One can hardly blame 
them. Cigarette smoking and “necking” 
are just as much out of place here as 
anywhere else in the school magazine. 
Clever, semi-humorous sketches are de- 
sirable. 

The news-magazine has a make-up of 
its own. The only excuse for school 
news in the average high school maga- 
zine is that literary touch which spices 
state events. It is well to break this 
section with snapshots and typographi- 
cal novelties. 

Athletics, like school news, consists 
of summaries of state events. These may 
be varied by special commendation, quo- 
tations from the coach, and interviews 


with celebrities like Ty Cobb. 


Alumni? In some cases this depart- 
ment is run as a news sheet for the alum- 
ni. In others, it serves as a forum for 
letters, opinions, stories, and poems com- 
ing from the alumni. It depends upon 
whether one prefers to learn that Snap- 
py Jones, °19, has just become a slave 
to Snippy Jones, ’20, or to read an ex- 
football player’s thoughts about King 
-Football. To me, the alumni department 
is a container of messages from those who 
have gone before. 


What belongs in the exchange depart- 
ment? Criticisms. Commendations by 
all means. Conclusions concerning stan- 
dards for school magazines. This field 
is practically untouched. Printing lists 
of exchanges received seems a waste of 
good paper. One magazine achieved this: 
“As we are short of space, we have post- 
poned the exchange department to the 
next issue.” The exchange corner should 
be a real trading place for laboratory 
findings about school magazine stand- 
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ards and their improvements. A literary 
touch adds attraction to exchange com- 
ments. 

Possibly, -the most mistreated of all 
departments is that of school humor. 
This is not a junkshop for “Life” and 
“College Humor,” nor should it serve as 
such. If the American high school stu- 
dent has humor, and those of us who 
have taught him know that he has, this 
is the place for its display. Incidentally, 
very sentimental personalities are in bad 
taste even here. It is worse taste to 
permit the jokes to wander through the 
other departments. They should be 
locked up in the jokebox. 

As for advertisements, there is little 
to say because the commercial advertis- 
er does not usually permit the student ed- 
itor to formulate them. The results might 
be better if he did. It is usually con- 
sidered better form, in a school maga- 
zine, not to run advertisements on the 
cover sheets and to corral the advertise- 
ments in the advertising department, at 
the end of the magazine. It is consider- 
ed very bad form to use the words, 
“Compliments,” “A Friend,” “A Boost- 
er,” etc. The school magazine sails un- 
der the flag, “Value given for value re- 
ceived.” It needs no charity nor desires 
any. 

It requires a certain amount of ma- 
chinery to effect a good make-up. Care- 
ful preparation of copy, careful check- 
ing of copy with galley proof, of galley 
proof with page proof—these help. One 
editor pins his material into the dummy 
until he has found the best arrange- 
ment, then pastes. The best place to 
follow up running heads is on the page 
proofs. A running head belongs on 
every page where a cut or a subhead is 
not. Yet the printer, if unwatched, has 


been known to sprinkle running heads 
in strange places, even to turn them up. 
side down. As for type, the style of to. 
day favors light type with much space 
rather than heavy crowded type. 

Co-operation with the printer brings 
better results. He will work with any 
faculty adviser and staff that treat him 
with ordinary courtesy. And he is no 
more responsible for the human equation 
that works for him than the editor is 
responsible for the human equation that 
sometimes wrecks his wisest plans. 

If the business adviser among the fac- 
ulty is out to save money and the art 
adviser is out to show off the ability of 
the art department, the faculty adviser 
in charge will not be able to put over 
the best possible publication. Such a 
feat requires the co-operation of all fac- 
ulty and all the students. 

With such co-operation, under the 
tactful guidance of a faculty adviser 
who insists upon as much immaculate 
make-up as in immaculate dress, the 
school magazine will become a clever bit 
of publicity for any school. 

It is wise, nevertheless, to feel with 
Cobden Sanderson that, while the whole 
duty of typography is to convey to the 
imagination, with the least possible loss 
by the way, the thought or idea which 
the author wishes to communicate, the 
whole duty of beautiful typography is 
not to substitute for the beauty and in- 
terest of the thought a beauty and inter- 
est of its own. 

In the last analysis, in school maga- 
zines as elsewhere, a word is no crystal, 
frozen and lifeless. A word is the skin 
of a living thought. The make-up of a 
school magazine is dominated by that 
mightiest organ of construction or de- 
struction, human thought. 


Biologists Await Arrival of 
“Cutest Little Baby Tarantulas” 


PANIC was narrowly averted in the 
biology room of Ross E. Peck yes- 
terday. 


Mr. Peck has a real live tarantula 
on exhibition in his room. The speci- 
men of the famous Central American 
spider was brought to him by a girl in 
his class. It came to Minneapolis on a 
bunch of bananas. 


Yesterday a member of one of Mr. 
Peck’s classes started to take the top 
off the jar in which the tarantula is 
confined. Screams, entreaties, and a 
near riot finally induced the venture- 


some youth to change his mind and al- 
low the tarantula to remain sealed up. 

The eight-legged spider is being kept 
in a pint jar with holes punched through 


the top. Students watch its actions 
through the glass. 

As the tarantula climbs up to the top 
of the jar it holds a bag of eggs under 
its body with its hind feet to keep the 


eggs from being jarred. 

“We may have a jar full of small 
tarantulas if the eggs hatch out,” Mr. 
Peck said. “The bite of the tarantula 
is not really dangerous; no more so than 
that of the ordinary black snake.” 

—Central High News, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


This reporter took advantage of 
his opportunity by reporting an in- 
teresting incident from the biol- 
ogy class. 
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Junior High Department 


Laying a Foundation for a Successful Junior 


E junior high school movement 
has swept the country, so that to- 
day there are approximately 880 
junior high schools. Many of these 
schools have printing departments in 
which their school magazine or paper is 
printed. Fortunate indeed is the school 
that is in a position to edit and print its 
own school paper. 

As an extra-curricular activity the 
school magazine is becoming an’ import- 
ant factor in school life. It creates a 
school spirit unexcelled by any other 
school activity. Some of the aims of a 
school publication are as follows: 


. To interest pupils in each other. 


. To interest them in the school of 
which they are a part. 


. To interest them in good scholar- 
ship. 


. To interest them in the value of 


good health. 
. To interest them in good reading. 


. To explain what is being done in 
the various activities of the 
school. 


7. To show that co-operation pays. 


A school publication can be no better 
than its staff. Of primary consideration 
therefore is the selection of a wide-awake 
editorial staff. The members should be 
selected not alone on the basis of popu- 
larity with the student body but chiefly 
because of their standards in scholarship. 
Students, however, should have some 
voice in the selection of the staff. Fac- 
ulty advisers may nominate two or three 
eligible candidates who have met the 
school’s scholastic requirements and the 
students elect by vote the staff from 
this list. Certain duties should be dele- 
gated to each member and clearly defined 
in order that there may be no overlap- 
ping or misunderstandings of each one’s 
duties. In the spring of the year elect 
the staff for the next school year. By 
doing this the new staff working with 
the old one has an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the procedure of con- 
ducting a schoal paper and also elimin- 
ates a great deal of confusion and delay 
in getting started on the paper with the 
opening of schools in September. 
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High School Publication 


By JAMES E. GAFFNEY 


Mr. Gaffney will ably fill the 
need of the junior high schools by 
his monthly contributions in this 
new department. 


The following list of positions is sug- 
gested for an editorial staff. (Each 
school can eliminate or add to it to fit 
its own particular needs or require- 
ments.) Editor-in-chief, two assistant 
editors, school news editor, art editor, 
humor editor, and a business staff con- 
sisting of a circulation manager, adver- 
tising manager and an assistant for each 
of these positions. 


Plan a publication that will fit your 
budget. Do not create expensive fea- 
tures that will cheapen the other parts 
of the school paper. A subscription cam- 
paign should be planned by the staff 
with the assistance of the faculty advis- 
ers. It may be possible to secure yearly 
subscriptions before the first number is 
printed. Money will then be available 
to purchase paper, ink, cuts, etc. A drive 
for single subscriptions should also be 
made. Many students do not choose 
or cannot afford to pay for a year’s sub- 
scription in advance. If a well-planned, 
newsy magazine is put out by the staff 
it will “‘sell” itself to the students. The 
extra copies printed will be quickly sold. 

The question of advertising has been 
discussed pro and con, and either side of 
the question has arguments of merit. 
Personally, I believe advertising should 
be accepted for the school magazine does 
actually reach a clientele offered in no 
other way. I do not think it is good 
practice to claim the patronage of an 
advertiser simply as an obligation to sup- 
port a school activity, although many 
advertisers allow themselves to be sold 
on this basis. 


The problems which accompany the 
school publication when it knocks at the 
door of the school print shop are numer- 
ous, and usually vary according to the 
equipment at hand and the personnel of 
the shop. By all means do not print a 
school paper unless you have the neces- 
sary equipment. Having this go ahead 
and print the best school paper you are 
capable of producing, making it compare 


favorably in a typographical way with 
the best publications circulating in your 
particular section of the country. 





In the next issue of THE 
ScHOOL Press Review I will ex- 
plain the manner of preparing a 
“dummy or layout” and the prep- 
aration of copy for the printer. I 
will be glad to answer any in- 
quiries relative to junior high school 
publication problems, if accom- 
panied with a two-cent self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Address all in- 
quiries to The Junior High School 
Department, The School Press Re- 
view, 406 John Jay Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City, or 
Lafayette Junior High School, 








Elizabeth, N. J. 


Every Smith 
But Blacksmith 


Tall Smiths, short Smiths, fat 
Smiths, and lean Smiths. All 
kinds of Smiths are roaming 
about the halls of South Side. 
Eighteen of them! 

That’s not surprising though, 
because there are more Smiths 
than pupils of any other name at 
South Side. 

Here they are. Count ’em, 
Brice Smith, Dorothy Smith, Es- 
ther Smith, Harold Smith, Helen 
Smith, James Smith, Le Roy 
Smith, Marceille Smith, Marguer- 
ite Smith, Merrie Smith, Paul 
Smith, Richard Smith, Robert 
Smith, Robert M. Smith, Roger 
Smith, Thelma Smith, Wayne 
Smith, and Wilda Smith. 

The Millers are next in num- 
ber, there being eleven of them. 
Many people have names derived 
from the occupations of their ear- 
ly ancestors. No doubt the mighty 
black-smith and the jolly miller 
were more needed in the long ago 
than men of other occupations, 
and that may explain why we now 
have so many Smiths and Millers. 

—South Side Times, 
South High School, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
A good feature! 





F NOT, why not? 
I All big “dailies” have! The aver- 
age newspaper reader always has a 
favorite columnist to whom he turns 
every morning or evening even though 
he omits a front page “scoop” about 
some “affair” in Russia or Cathay. 
James J. Montague, F. P. Adams, and 
Heyward Broun have large followings. 
The Rattler of the San Marcos, Texas, 
High School recently made a survey to 
find which section of the paper was 
best liked and most frequently read by 
the student body. A very decisive ma- 
jority was in favor of the joke column, 
“Face Crackers.” Despite the fact that 
this is only one instance, it indicates the 
trend of the times. 
“Weakly Gems” is a column title that 
is very apropos of the title of the publi- 
cation, York-High Weekly, York, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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WEAKLY GEMS 


By Georgiana Geesey and 
Isabel Smyser 


Advice to Departing Senior Girls 
KEEP THAT SCHOOL-GIRL 
COMPLEXION!!! 

* k * 

Slim: “What’s your opinion of that 

girl? 

Jim: ‘“‘Why the only time I saw her 
she fell for every fellow she saw.” 

Slim: “How did that happen?” 

Jim: “She was ice-skating and had 
weak ankles.” 

a * 7 

Soph: ‘“‘What’s the faculty?” 

Senior: “It’s like a mule, because it 
kicks when you try to get around it.” 


Query—Wouldn’t it be more in keep- 
ing to say alma pater since we go to 
William Penn High school? 

. 62 Ss 


“Just another flight,” said Lindbergh 
as he went up the stairs. 


Very often the columnist turns 
poetic. The Hammond, Indiana, High 
School in its Herald provides us with a 
spinal columnist. 


- PINAL 


H 
E Column 


The Backbone of The Herald 


LEAP YEAR FLAPPERS 

Ten little flappers standing in a line, 

“Marge” took “Stan” and then there 
were nine. 

Nine little flappers waiting for a date, 

“Eva E.” took ‘Les’, then there were 
eight. 

Eight little flappers on their road to 
heaven, 

“Eva M.” took “Wilfred”, 
there were seven. 

Se flappers admiring Richard 

ix, 

“Dode” took “‘Wallie’’, then there were 
six. 

Six little flappers ready for a dive, 

“Pete” took “Wens’’, then there were 
five. 

Five little flappers—you can count them 
o’er, 

“Murphy” took “Callahan’’, then there 
were four. 

Four little flappers sitting in a tree, 

“Peggy” took “Dave”? and then there 
were three. 

Three little flappers with nothing to do, 

Nellie took George, then there were 


and then 


Two little flappers playing on the lawn, 

Jean saw Norman, then that left one. 

One little flapper decided to roam, 

Doreas took “Dutch” and altogether 
they went home. 


The book-lovers always scan the re- 
view column of the commercial paper 
for interesting reading. The South High 
Optic of Columbus, Ohio, prints the 
“Book Nook” for its readers. 


The Exquisita Perdita 


A novel, of the late 18th century, 
written by Lady E. Barrington, describ- 
ing the social circles of London in which 
Perdita Robinson, the famous actress, 
figures prominently. 

The name Perdita, was acquired 
from Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Winter Tale,” a 
play which brought the actress due ac- 
knowledgment of her art and beauty 
from a host of admirers. Perdita, who 
is already married escapes them all. 
But, after much inner-struggle she sub- 
mits to the young Prince of Wales, and 
during the course of the story lives to 
regret those connections, the love affair 
ending unfortunately for her. 

Characters of both interest and dis- 
tinction play important roles in_ the 
story. Among them are Richard Sheri- 
den, Charles Fox, King George and 
Queen Charlotte of England, and David 
Garlock. 


Many contributed poems are found in 
the literary columns. “Little Journeys 
into English Language” from the Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, High Schools, 
quotes 
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Poetry 


By ORIN WHITEHEAD 
Birth, 
Beauty 
Love, 
Suffering, 
Death— 
All these are poetry. 
But there must be a poet 
To transmute them 
From the ephemeral to the eternal, 
From the mortal to the immortal. 


As each publication follows a definite 
policy, so the various students of the 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, submit their policies for print. 


My Policy 
By Ernest Chatham 


As the president of the John Adams 
Junior High Safety Council whose duty 
itis to promote safety in and about this 
school I firmly believe in the following 
statement: 

First, that there should be no run- 
ae tripping, or rough play in the 
alls, 

Second, that after a class you should 
go directly to your next class without 
stopping to talk. 

Third, that if you will be courteous 
to others on the street, at home, and 
in school, you will greatly assist us in 
carrying out our programs of safety. 

Fourth, that a member of John 
Adams should not accept rides from 
strangers. 

Lastly, that the rules made in this 
school concerning which stairs to use 
were made for safety’s sake and I be- 
lieve that no one should be privileged 
to break these laws. 


ai RED-IN 
| Sa 9NOK' 


igs 


& Typist Tappir 
Lines O Liugo 
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The newspaper is a molder of public 
opinion. The column, “Speaking the 
Student Mind,” in the Tu!sa (Oklaho- 
ma) School Life is a good medium for 
voicing that opinion. 


Is the Library Open Long Enough? 

To the Students: I think that in a 
school as large as ours there ought to 
be longer library hours. Of course the 
working lbours would be longer, but 
could thers rot te two shifts? Wi-h 
the required reference worx for vari- 
ous subjects, the library should b2 open 
at least from 6 to 7 p. m., as some of 
the matericl can not be found ct the 
public library.—Mattie Martin. 


For those persons desirous of having 
a mooted question answered o: a diffi- 
cult problem solved, Miss Vague of the 
Glenville High School, Cleve'and, Ohio, 
offers advice. 


| Miss Vague’s Advice | 


Dear Miss Vague: 
What are the three quickest ways of 
spreading news? 
Milty 


Dear Milty: 
Telephone, telegraph, tell a woman. 
I. M. Vague 
Dear Miss Vague: 


Is there a difference between addition 
and subtraction? 


Your Reading Diet 
SIIYICVID IIB] 


Poets’ Pouch | SNOLLd YF 
The Owl's Optic | 


Dear Jake: 
Yes, sum. 
. M. Vague 


Dear Miss Vague: 
Do the children understand bed-time 
stories? 


R. BE. H. 


Dear R. R. H.: 

Well, we heard of one little girl who 
went to sleep vcr7 nicely on a hash re- 
cipe. 

I. M. Vague 


Dear Miss Vaguc: 
Why can’t a subway run without ad- 
vertising? 
P. Yo. 


Dear P. Y. G.: 
’Cause it’s always in the hole. 


I. M. Vague 


Dear Miss Vague : 
Why don’t women like sermons over 
te radio? 
Louie 


Dcar Louie: 
No one can sce their millinery. 
I. M. Vague 


De-r Miss Vague: 
How do we know some people like 
automobiles? 
Osmond 


Dear Ossie: 
Because they have 
course. 


truck farms, of 


I. M. Vague 





The Tragedy of Croydon Hall 


By CHARLES MUELLER 
Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois 


IHE men of Windermere had gath- 

I ered at the town inn as was their 

weekly custom and were exchang- 
ing the gossip of the day. The talk 
naturally turned to the favorite topic of 
interest and  speculation—the castle, 
Croydon Hall, at it was known. 

The proprietor was helding the floor 
and discussing at length the legend con- 
nected with Croydon Hall— 

“and a certain noble- 
man had used this castle 
as his stronghold. He im- 
prisoned there a beautiful 
maiden. She aged into an 
embittered hag and on her 
death bed prophesied the 
future of the village and 
my father who got it 
from his father says that 
she cried, ‘Croydon Hall 
shall be devastated and 
the castle walls shall go 
down to destruction bear- 
ing with them the youth 
of the land’.” 

Among those who had 
assembled at the inn was 
Richard Hanford, a cob- 
bler. The ale had asserted 
such an influence over him 
that he ridiculed the talk 
of the proprietor. 

“Ha,” he cried, “this 
castle talk is nothing. I 
will show you. I will spend 
a night alone in Croydon 
Hall for a bet of five hun- 
dred pounds sterling.” 

Then as the crowd sat 
silent horror - struck, he 
continued impatiently. 

“Come, come. Are you 
afraid that you will lose 
your money? What poor 
gamblers you are!” 

At that, one of Rich- 
ard’s friend, George 
Brandon, spoke up and 
covered the bet, making 
Tom, the holder of the 
stakes. 

Richard slept late the 
next morning and when 
he awoke from a drunken 
stupor, he was not the 
bit awed by his reckless 
daring. He swaggered to- 
ward the castle with an 
air of great bravado fol- 
lowed by an ever-increas- 
ing crowd. 
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George was in the crowd and pro- 
claimed loudly his conviction that Han- 
ford would turn back before night fall. 
The band of people stopped, grew silent, 
and stood awed by the majesty of the 
spectac'e upon which they gazed. 

The castle stood lone, grey and silent, 
and seemed pervaded with a musty odor 
and a feeling of clamminess upon its 
walls. 


The villagers were startled by a pierc- 
ing, eerie laugh which rang out close to 
them. It was Richard Hanford, whose 
senses were still in an excited state. Sure- 
ly Croydon Hall held no fears for him, 

As Richard advanced to the moss coy- 
ered doors and shook the oak bound 
panels an immense boulder fell from 
above missing him by a hair’s breadth. 

The townspeople were horrified. “Is 

it an omen?” asked one. 
“It is the work of the dev- 
il!” whispered another, 
Unconsciously they 
stepped back several paces. 
Not the least bit daunted 
by his narrow escape, 
Richard pushed the heavy 
door open and advanced 
cautiously into the large 
room. 

Upon the floor lay the 
dust of past ages. Cob- 
webs formed a_ network 
around him. From a high 
corner of the room forty 
feet above him several bats 
flew by, blinking angrily 
at this rude disturber of 
their slumbers. 

As he took a step for- 
ward, the floor at his feet 
surged and swayed. Jump- 
ing back hastily he called 
for a rock the size of his 
head. A trembling peas- 
ant hastened out to find it, 
welcoming this chance to 
escape the dread vicinity 
of the castle. Brandon 
begged Richard to dare no 
more. He declared him- 
self satisfied and offered to 
pay the money even then; 
but Hanford, fool that he 
was, disregarded him. 

The peasant returned 
bearing a heavy _ stone 
which he gave to Richard. 
The cobbler again ad- 
vanced beyond the por- 
tals of the castle, this 
time only for a short dis- 
tance. He hurled the 
rock before him. With 
tearing, rending crash the 
floor gave way at the spot 
where he himself had stood 
only a short while before. 

Amid the silence which 
followed the rock went 

(Turn to page 16.) 
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A Page of Poetry 


As the Notes Die Away 


HeENrRy Biccs 
Rhythm, 
Click of the castanets, 
Crash of the symbols, 
Timed with slippered feet, 
Urging, 
Compelling. 


Tone, 

Rich in its mellowness, 

Sad, then suddenly triumphant, 
Time spring of emotions, 

Deep, 

Inexpressible. 


Music, 
The cry of immortal dreams, 
Expression of nations of men 
Aspiring toward Truth, 
Melodious, 
Inspiring. 

—Homes pun, 
Central H. S., Greensboro, N. C. 


An excellent interpretation of 
music in free verse. 


Tests 


M. A. C. 
A test, a test, a quarterly test; 
Where in the school is a bigger pest? 
The teachers adore ’em! 
The students abhor ’em! 
They’re one thing we know they detest. 


A test, a test, a quarterly test; 

With a long and sad life they are cer- 
tainly blest. 

The teachers are busy, 

The students are dizzy, 

And nobody contemplates rest! 


A test, a test, a quarterly test; 

When they are over, the air is oppressed. 
The teachers are working, 

The students are lurking 

To look at the marks on the desk! 


A test, a test, a quarterly test; 

I'm sure in Utopia they have progressed, 
The teachers are gay, 

The students do play, 

Nor does study their playing arrest. 


A test, a test, a quarterly test; 

Ina land of my own I have vanquished 
the pest, 

The silence is balm, 

And the peace and the calm 

Are ne’er marred by a quarterly test! 

—High Spots, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Amusing and humorous attack 
on the bete noir of high school 
tests, 


Harvest Moon 


NORMA FREDERICK 


The moon hangs jewel-like in a sky 
Of deep Pompeian blue, 

An amber lamp to guide on high 
The heart I send to you. 


The fairy stars with silver eyes 
Are snuffed out one by one. 
But still the golden cresent rides, 
And still my love’s unwon. 
—Eastern Echo, 
Eastern H. S., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Every once in a while we are 
overjoyed to read a bit of exquis- 
itely worded poetry. The writer 
of this has sheer poetry here. 


Pippa Doesn’t Pass 
RutH NELSON, ’29 JUNE 


It’s quarter to twelve, 
Alack and alas! 

My Laiia’s not done, 
I’m sure I won't pass! 


Oh, who’s got a trot? 
Nobody? Oh, gee! 
I can’t say the world 
Is all right with me! 
—The Quarterly, 
Stamford High School, 


Stamford, Connecticut. 


This is a very amusing version 
of a common high school predica- 
ment. 


Gods 


Haro_p KoOTZKER 


Ofttimes when I see her 
Rise with silver sheen, 
Shine o’er lake and river, 
Gleam o’er forests green, 
Come to glade and arbor, 
Peek thru spots unseen, 
Glimpse at blushing flower, 
And its fairy queen, 
I cannot help but wonder, 
Is the moon or “God” supreme? 


When I see Apollo 
Gorgeous in his light, 
Climb the sky with red glow 
There to blaze till night; 
Drive his car ’thout bellow 

Make his way with might; 
Able to advance low, 
Keeping us from blight, 


I cannot help but wonder, 
Is the sun or “God” our height? 


Then I think of ocean 
Vast and sullen, strong 
And I think of mountain 
Staunch in stolid throng. 
Then I think of fountain, 
Trees and rivers long, 
Or I think of gold grain, 
Think of bird’s sweet song. 
I cannot help but wonder, 
If to worship them is wrong? 


Then there comes upon me 
Deep divining thought, 
“Though perhaps it may be 
Some Divine has brought 
Life to me, so puny, 
Life’s by nature wrought; 
God that we do not see 
Really must be naught.” 
And I no longer wonder 
For I have the God I sought. 
—Gry phon, 
West Philadelphia H. S. 
Philadel phia, Penn. 


| A poetic definition of God! | 


To an Idol 


J. B. U. 


© hideous, ten-armed, devil-visaged 
thing, 

No half-mad priestesses thy praises sing, 

Now that thy race of worshipers is 
gone, 

Vanished like darkness in the purple 


dawn. 


Thine altars no more reek with human 
gore; 

Long since, the reverence that to thee, 
of yore 

Was paid, has been forgotten, and the 
throng 

That feared thy dreadful name, has 


ceased life’s song. 


Thy whims no longer cause the sun to 
hide; 

Thy once-feared frown stills not the 
ocean tide; 

Who knows what vestiges of empire lie 

Where ten stone arms rise helpless to the 
sky? 


By yonder rock-hewn temple’s holy fire, 

Where hundreds once obeyed thy least 
desire,— 

There in the tumbled ruins thou liest 
alone, 

A meaningless and grinning block of 
stone. 


—The Orange, 
White Plains (N. Y.) H. S. 
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Pupils Train Menageries 
In Back Yards; Animals, 


Pheasants Among Actors 
RANNUAN 


Fred Stark Has Main 
Tent; Widehbird, 
Star 


Hark! The menagerie passes. Every 
day is circus day in the back yard of 
Main Avenue’s students who boast of 
unusual pets. Animals, animals every- 
where and not a tiny one to eat, for 
they are star performers, trained beasts 
all. 

Perhaps the main tent of the circus 
belongs to Fred Stark, whose pets were 
Aesop’s inspiration. His clown is Rat, 
an oriole. This bird is easily tempted, 
and for a lettuce leaf or bit of boiled 
egg, he will dig to the bottom of his 
bag of tricks. He will draw his private 
coach, a tin train, up the runway to his 
cage, and then hold the handle firmly 
while he nibbles at the food upon it. 

Yellow canaries are Rat’s cage mates. 
Toppy and her four little furry babies 
are silent members of the show, but 
the proud mother hopes that her cher- 
ished infants will some day enrich the 
spectacle as bare-bacx riders. 

AVIARY ATTRACTIVE 

These home birds are in direct con- 
trast to the creatures that 
make up the sideshow attractions. Here 
birds of twenty-one varieties make their 
appearance. The Widehbird of Africa 
is easily the crested king of the sawdust 
circle. He is a stately creature of soot- 
black hue with splotches of crimson 
illuminating his wings, and his cocky 
little head is trimmed in white. The 
Widehbird is secretly aware that his 
position of distinction is due to his long 
tail, which he fiirts around ostenta- 
tiously. ; 

Splendid foils for the brilliant para- 
keets and orange and black orioles are 
the Quagerish little Java sparrows and 
doves with their sober gray raiment. 
Bob Whites, cut-throat finches and red- 
winged blackbirds strut before admir- 
ing audiences, who strive to feed them 
peanuts and popcorn. 

Soft white ducks and cuddly yellow 
ducklings add to Fred’s exhibit. There 
is not an ugly duckling among them, as 
Easter, one of the proud mothers, will 


tell you, even if she must find escape 
from them every morning by flying to 
a neighbor’s roof. 


BIG DRAKE, TYRANT 
Old Man, the big drake, is a tyrant. 


gorgeous 


a2 


FRED STARK 


The insignificant baby ducks are never 
looked upon by the patriarch except 
when he cackles a harsh scolding. Be- 
nignly overturning their water or scat- 
tering their food, this haughty old sul- 
tan parades the big tent with charac- 
teristic opulence. 

Akin to Old Man in haughtiness are 
the pheasants. The rulers of the sanc- 
tum are the Lady Amherst and the gold- 
en pheasants, the pride of the collec- 
tion. Their plumage would inspire a 
painter. Lady Amherst has a crest and 
tail of deep sunset crimson, and her 
wing stole the rainbow’s colors, blue, 
green and yellow. Her collar is ringed 
in black and white, and her breast is 
creamy white. 

The king of the feathered folk is the 
golden pheasant! No ordinary circus 
performer is he, but an aloof bird with 
a private tent. His breast is fire red, 
his collar deep orange circled in black, 
and his wings a deep sunny purple, but 
his back and proud little crest are gold- 
en, as golden as if Midas had fondled 
him. 


Fred has also bantams, Japanese silk- 
ies and white-crested Polish chickens 
and a bird dog with floppy plush-like 
ears. 


DONAHUE’S OWN DOG 


But Fred isn’t the only one who en- 
tertains show folk. John and Thomas 


Donahue own an English sheep dog that 
always does his best acts at the evening 
performance. With a breathless audi- 
ence looking on, he will climb ladders 
as high as a two-story house or jump 
over board fences. 

—Main Avenue Huisache, 

Main Avenue High School, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


This feature story is written 
primarily to interest the reader. 


PADDOCK INTER- 
VIEWED ON GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


“Natural ability and a willingness to 
work are the first qualifications of 
good track man,” said Charles W. Pad- 
dock, the world’s fastest runner, in an 
interview after his address here re- 
cently. 

Charlie Paddock, the “Human Flash,” 
as he was so appropriately named by 
Grantland Rice, the famous sports writ- 
er, is not only an athlete of national 
repute but a typical Jack of all trades, 
For a short time, he was engaged in 
the cowpunching business and later he 
worked around the moving picture stu- 
dios at Hollywood. Mr. Paddock igs 
somewhat of a star on the silver screen, 
having the title role in two productions, 
In addition to the above activities, he 
has turned his attention toward a jour- 
nalistic career, doing special interview 
work for some of the leading metropol- 
itan papers. With the help of a friend, 
he edits a sports periodical of his own. 

When Mr. Paddock was asked as to 
the qualifications of a good track man 
he replied, “First of all, a man must 
possess a certain amount of natural 
ability. After that, it seems to me that 
a willingness to work and the quality 
of stick-to-itiveness are next in import- 
ance. A fellow should study and read 
all he can concerning his special field of 
endeavor. A fighting spirit and a de- 
termination toward a_ certain goal 
should carry a fellow through. Of 
course, it is necessary to keep forever in 
trim and to maintain regular hours for 
eating and sleeping.” 

“Just how much should a prospective 
candidate sleep and what ought he to 
eat?” queried the interviewer. 

“Fellows under 21 should have a 
minimum of 8 or 9 hours of sleep every 
night. It is well to keep in mind the 
oid German proverb that an hour’s sleep 
before midnight is worth two hours af- 
ter midnight. In regard to a diet, short 
distance men, sprinters, and weight 
throwers should eat considerable meat. 
This substance provides the necessary 
heat and sudden energy for these events. 
The distance runners require more of & 
vegetarian diet with plenty of fruits to 
give the stamina to hold out in the long 
run.” 

In regard to keeping in practice the 
year round, Mr. Paddock stated that a 
shert time daily spent in swimming oF 
running is the best possible exercise. 
Walking is all right except that it is not 
quite strenuous enough. During his 
spare time, a fellow would do well to 
read H. G. Spaulding’s book “How to 
Sprint.” This volume contains many 
valuable hints for the track man. 

—The Pennant, 
Meriden High School, 


Meriden, Connecticut. 
Here the interviewer knew what 


he wanted to ask Paddock before 


the interview. 
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New Leaves 


GENE STRATTON PorTER once said 
she liked New Year’s resolutions even 
though they were not often wholly kept. 
Her reason for saying this was that New 
Year’s is one time when people check 
up on themselves. 


The chief desire of man is to better 
himself in the eyes of his associates and 
if he finds himself too far below par 
he will at least try to regain his stand- 
ing. 

A resolution is merely the admitting 
of a fault and the desire for its correc- 
tion or the desire to be lifted to a higher, 
better and finer standing in life. 


There’s nothing wrong with a reso- 
lution, so when you’re making yours 
just make a resolution that you'll carry 
out all your other resolutions and if you 
keep that one can pat yourself on the 
back. 

—The Southerner, 
South High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Check up on yourself and see 
if you have broken any resolu- 
tions. 


On Handkerchiefs 


In this world of geniuses, how strange 
it is that no one has ever thought of in- 


venting a stationary handkerchief. What 
do I mean? One which will be where 
you want it when you want it, instead 
of galivanting around on business of its 
own. How embarrassing, when you are 
suffering with one of these nice sneezy 
colds, to feel a sneeze coming on, search 
frantically for your handkerchief, which 
takes a fiendish delight in eluding you, 
and finally deliver a great sneeze, minus 
a handkerchief, which gains for you 
black looks from all your neighbors. You 
rush into the next dry goods store, sav- 
agely order a handkerchief, return to the 
street, to find your own gracefully nest- 
ling in your pocket and a few minutes 
later, when both have disappeared, you 
are found forcibly expressing your opin- 
ion of handkerchiefs in general. 

Why doesn’t someone—Achoo, where 
is that handkerchief? 

—The Dial, 
Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


A timely and safety-first edi- 
torial. 
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Editorials 
Woof! Woof! 


ELLANOIR RANDOLPH, ’29 

Woor! Woof! It seems some peo- 
ple around this high school would make 
good bears. They go around looking like 
regular grouches with their faces so 
drawn together with frowns we can 
scarcely tell who they are. Let’s see 
what its all about. Why be grouchy 
when one can be happy? 

Just what is the matter. Let’s not 
disfigure ourselves with a grouch and a 
frown. If you are so hard as your looks 
signify we wouldn’t like to come in con- 
tact with you. If things don’t suit you 
don’t spoil the good times of other peo- 
ple with your grouchy faces. Instead 
of letting your mouth turn down at the 
corners let’s at least—‘just lift the cor- 
ners of your mouth and make believe 
you’re glad.” And Smile! Smile! Smile! 
—The Sentinel, Dunbar Township, 

Leisenring, Penn. 


We've all preached sunniness and 
happiness. This editorial has done 
the same service but in a very pithy 
and most effective way. 


An Open Mind 


DorotHy LEVER, ’28 
THE next worst thing to having no 
convictions is having hardened convic- 
tions, which have petrified. Sometimes 
the brain cell seems to set like concrete. 


To introduce a new thought requires a 
blasting operation. 

The happiest people in the world are 
those who cultivate the virture of open- 
mindedness. Any one who can pass the 
age of sixty and still have an open mind 
is a great man. An open mind is more 
to be admired and more to be desired 
than great riches. That is not an ex- 
aggeration. How painful it must be 
to go through life, suffering mental 
agony, because changes are made that 
require the bending or breaking of fixed 
convictions. Every sensible man is con- 
firmed in the absolute truth of certain 
principles. No sensible man supposes that 
he has a monopoly on truth. 

If there is such a thing as the fountain 
of youth, the source of this youth eter- 
nal is an open mind. I know many 
young-old people, and I observe one 
common mental characteristic—a mental 
reception room where ideas are received 
hospitably. 

Make this your prayer—an open mind! 
Happiness and youth will be yours all 
the days of your life. Look forward, 
not backward, with an open mind. 

—The Oracle, 
Abington (Penn.) High School, 


We like the tone of this editor- 
ial—it is refreshing and invigorat- 
ing. The author must be keen to 
have discovered the truths of 
which she writes at high school 
age. 


What We See in New York 
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Near the Bronx Road Entrance to the New York Zoological Park are the beau- 


tiful falls pictured above. 


They are situated at the extreme end of Bronx Lake 


near the Boat House and are the only falls in Bronx Park besides those at the lower 


end of Lake Agassiz. 
° 


—Walton Round Table, 
Walton H. S., New York City. 


A picture like this increases the beauty of makeup of your editorial page. | 
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Broadcasters of Education 
A Department for Normal Schools---Teachers’ Colleges 


Details---They’re Little, But O My! 


‘66 A SIDE from a certain amount of 


newspaper technique which is 

bound to cling to one after a 
fling at school newspaper editing, noth- 
ing seems to stick like that sense of at- 
tention to details.” 

The ears of the publicity woman, for- 
merly an editor of a normal school news- 
paper, were getting keener and keener. 
Why not, with words like these coming 
in youthful voices from the seat ahead 
of her on a city-going bus? 

“That’s so,” added a girl’s voice. “I 
remember that time when one of my per- 
fectly good stories came back from the 
adviser with a long black line leading to 
‘Where?’ penciled in the margin. I 
had forgotten to say whether the dance 
would be given in the cafeteria or in the 


office. I wasn’t interested. I wasn’t go- 


ing so I had overlooked a point vital to 
those who were.” 

“Just one of those little details,” an- 
swered the first speaker. “I recall a time 
when an enthusiastic editorial writer 


worked up a marvelous editorial on the 
value of the proposed alumni organiza- 
tion after which the make-up editor sac- 
rificed to the make-up the front page 
story containing the fact that the alumni 
were going to organize. Volleys of 
wrath from the journalistic teacher cer- 
tainly poured into the office after that 
slip. But when the smoke had cleared 
away the whole episode became just an- 
other marker on my pathway of atten- 
tion to the little things.” 

“Once a front-page first-head glared at 
me without an “r” in “approve” just due 
to inattention,” mused the feminine 
voice. “Surely the proof-reader knew 
how it should be. A little attention to 
details would have led him to verify his 
knowledge.” 

“I learned something from a reporter 
on our paper,” said the young man. “He 
was always forgetting assignments or for- 
getting to report his failure to get an 
assignment. Righteous indignation to- 
ward him gradually faded into a realiza- 
tion that he attached no importance to 
details. I had to get some good out of 
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By AGNES STROTHMAN 


having him around. Strengthening my 
own weakness was that good. Just look- 
ing at him gave me a jolt. I said to my- 
self “That’s just the kind of fellow I must 
not be.’ 


“The worst pest we had, however, was 
the chap who turned in good stories quot- 
ing ‘Mr. Clark’ with never a word to 
identify the gentleman. Was it Peter, 
James, or John Clark? Was he an in- 
structor or college president? Who 
knew? Certainly few on the campus. 
Nobody off. My theory is that a good 
paper gives full names, identifies every- 
body. Certainly normal school papers 
are not up to the college papers on these 
matters. Nor do they follow a style 
book as they should.” 

“It is all right to talk about the in- 
accuracies which make life one contin- 
uous round of torture for the copy-read- 
er if the paper is to be reasonably cor- 
rect when it appears,” said Ex-Editor 
Number 2, “but there are mistakes of 
fact which are worse, because they lose 
hard-won friends for the paper. Getting 
out the issue is task enough without the 
editor’s finding in his office after the 
paper appears a hard eyed professor, his 
waistcoat bursting with wrath, and a 
sarcastic assistant as sweetly bitter as if 
his rich great aunt had just left the mil- 
lion to his step-brother.” 

“Quote them wrong and they will 
come in. After all, can you blame them? 
It is the business of a paper to be cor- 
rect. The editor who feels resentment 
toward people who object to his mistakes 
is singing his swan song as a real news- 
paper man in spite of the fact that some 
of the complaints are palely limp, flimsy 
as autumn down. For instance we had 
a faculty member who not only acquired 
grudges against our paper but held them 
too. She was a relic of the ‘gay nineties’ 
who would swing in, smile in an antag- 
onizing, supercilious fashion and simper, 
‘Oh, I have a good story, but I won’t tell 
it to you because you quoted me wrong 
in the last one. There, young woman, 
make your own comment on that,’ she 
defied.” 

“Last semester we had an instructor 
who always prefaced her complaintsewith 
the claim to glory that she had never 
complained before,” said the girl. ‘“‘She 
drew her verbal sword to smite the writ- 


er of ‘a Negro religious character ar- 
ranged as an anthem’ when it should have 
been ‘characteristic’ or ‘characterization,’ 
She was too angry to make the point 
clear and so my musical education was 
ruined. Nobody else on the staff had 
noticed the incongruity of a character 
arranged as an anthem, but that didn’t 
excuse me for overlooking the details.” 

“But one summer school story I re- 
member was the best of all,” mused the 
boy. “In naming classes which were 
closed early on registration day because 
of large enrollment, the teachers’ names 
were used on all but one. There it was 
omitted, for variation, I suppose. ‘The 
course in mediaeval history was closed at 
10 a. m.” stated the article. A week 
after the paper appeared, the angry his- 
tory teacher dropped in to blow up the 
editor. She had not read the article but 
another instructor had asked why her 
name was not in the paper since teachers 
of the other most popular courses were 
mentioned. Eventually pacified by a 
properly tactful editor she departed with 
the barbed dart that history was the 
most important subject in the school 
and she didn’t want it slighted. She was 
at fault that time, not I; but, believe me, 
I took it in just the same. From inat- 
tention to details I have learned to drop 
the ‘in’ after many experiences. 

“In an interview,” the young man 
continued hurriedly before she could 
break in,” I once found out after much 
pumping that a popular teacher of sci- 
ence had been on the faculty of a cer- 
tain eastern college. Not until too late 
for publication did I learn that the mod- 
est pedagogue had been president of that 
college for several years, a ‘fact which 
would have added a good deal to the in- 
terest and importance of the story. 

“I’m mighty thankful for that sem- 
ester of editing,” concluded the young 
man, preparing to leave at the next stop. 
“Now that I’m getting a real salary for 
publicity work, I find everyone of thes 
experiences has served to magnify just 
one point. I watch the little things 
closely and somehow that helps the big 
ones to get by in an acceptable fashion. 

"So do I,” called the girl, as usual hav- 
ing the last word. ‘Me for details that 
are correct, not only fairly correct, but 
correct to the last ditch.” 
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Our Style Book Glossary 


RINTERS and newspaper and mag- 
P azine writers use many terms pe- 

culiar to the trade. Familiarize 
yourself with the following list as soon 
as possible. 


Add—Later information, to be added to 
a story already written or in type. 


Bank—A division of the headlines of a 
news story. (Also called deck.) 

Beat—Territory assigned to a reporter 
to be covered regularly. (Also called 
run.) 


B.F.—Abbreviation for bold face type. 


Box—A frame made with rules, to in- 
close special or important news or oth- 
er matter. 

Break line—A headline that 
white space on either side. 
Caps—Abbreviation for capitals (capital 

letters). 


contains 


Caps and caps—All letters in capitals of 
the same size. Indicated by underlin- 
ing with three lines. 


Caps and |. c.—Capitals followed by 
lower case letters, the usual style of 
printing. No special indication need- 


ed. 


Caps and s. c—Capitals and small capi- 
tals following. Underline letter vo 
be capitalized three times, letters to be 
in small capitals (also called small 
caps) underlined twice. 


Copy—All manuscript prepared for pub- 
lication. 


Copyreader—One who edits copy so as 
to make it conform to the style book. 


Cover—To get the facts or write up 
a news situation. 


Dead—Matter set in type and not to be 
run again. 


Down style—A printing style that uses 
lower case letters in preference to 
capitals when at all possible. 


Dummy—A sheet or sheets showing the 
arrangement or layout of a publica- 
tion. A dummy is made by pasting 
the matter that is on the galley proof 
sheet (trimmed) in the position that 
it is to occupy in the finished publi- 
cation. 


Ears—Oblong boxes in the upper corners 
of the front page. In high school 
newspapers they usually contain a slo- 
gan or an announcement of import- 
ance. 


Em—The unit of measuring for column 
widths, indentions, etc.—the square of 
the body of type of any size. (The 
letter m is made on a square based 
Piece of type metal.) 


January, 1928 


Feature—The important fact of a piece 
of news played up in the first of lead 
sentence. 


Feature story—A news story in which 
elements other than the news value 
are played up strongly. 


Future—A story (or event) that has not 
yet occurred. 


Future book—A book in which are list- 
ed coming events to be covered by re- 
porters. In high school publications, 
the editor-in-chief, the assignment edi- 
tor, the managing editor, or the news 
editor is responsible for maintaining 
this book. 


Galley—A long, shallow, metal tray in 


which type is placed after it is set up 
(by machine or by hand), and before 
it is placed in the form. 


Galley proofs—A proof taken from type 


in a galley to be read for corrections 
or making a dummy. Printers usually 
furnish two copies of galley proofs, 
one for making the dummy and the 
other for correcting errors. Galley 
proofs used in making a dummy should 
be clearly marked across the face with 
the number appearing at the top of 
the proof sheet. Printers speak of 
taking a proof or pulling a proof. 


Hold—An instruction written on copy 
that is not to be set or run until furth- 
er notice. 


Kill—To strike out type or copy that is 
not to be printed. School papers should 
be so planned that a minimum of type 
matter is ordered killed, as the cost of 
composition is expensive. 


Layout—The plan that indicates to the 
printer the arrangement of copy. (Ap- 
plied principally to special arrange- 
ments of advertisements or any spe- 
cial arrangement different from that 
prevailing in the publication). 


Lead—pronounced led—A thin strip of 
metal, less than type high, placed be- 
tween lines of type to give white space 
between lines. To lead out or lead 
is to place leads between lines. Mat- 
ter set without leads is said to be set 


solid. 
Lead—(To rhyme with feed)—The first 


sentence or group of sentences in the 
story, giving in concise language the 
gist of the following story. 

Lead story—The story placed in the most 
prominent place in the newspaper (the 
top of the upper right column). 


Lower case—Small letters, as distinguish- 
ed from capital letters. In the print- 
er’s type case, capital letters are in 
the upper case, small letters in the 
lower case. 


Make-up—The general arrangement of a 
page (or pages). 


Morgue—A filing cabinet containing 
clippings, photographs, drawings, and 
copy that may be used later in prepar- 
ing stories. 


Must—An instruction written on copy 
to indicate that it must be printed in 
this issue. 


Pi—A jumbled, disarranged type that 
must be resorted before it can be used 
again. A pi line is one cast by a lino- 
type operator who has made an error 
and completes the line by striking the 
keys at random. 


Point—The modern system of measuring 
type sizes. One point is 1-72 of an 
inch high. An 8-point type is 8-72 of 
an inch in printed height. To avoid 
the necessity of leading out by hand, 
small letters are often made on type 
blocks of larger size. Thus, an 8-point 
letter may be made on a 10-point 
type block. This is called 8 on 10 or 
written 8-10. This glossary is set in 
10-point type. 


Rewrite—A story from another paper, 
revised to meet local interest, or one 
received from the student contributor 
to be revised to a newspaper style. 


Scoop—A story secured by a reporter be- 
fore it is obtained by any of his com- 
petitors. (A beat.) 


Slug—A solid line of type set on a lino- 
type machine. Leads six points or 
thicker are also called slugs. 


Solid—Matter set without white space 
between lines. 


Story—General name for any written 
matter, except editorials and advertise- 
ments. 


Thirty (or 30)—Written at the end of a 
story means the end. A telegrapher’s 


term meaning “Good night” or “the 
end.” 


“Typographia” Started 
in Central High 


TypoGRaPHia, a bi-weekly printing 
magazine, made its first appearance in 
Central High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, December 16. 

This twelve-page magazine contained 
many feature articles about the art of 
printing. The life of Mark Twain with 
reference to his career as a typesetter was 
the principal feature in this issue. 

Several articles about other famous 
men who made their start in a printshop 
are planned for future numbers. 
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What Kind of Publication 
Shall We Have? 


(Continued from page 4.) 
press is more important than the values 
to the school of a respectable sized news- 
paper! 

8. Do we appreciate our responsibility 
in this matter? The publications of ev- 
ery school in the land are probably imi- 
tated by staffs of other schools. More 
than that there is considerable criticism 
just now of some types of publications, 
notably the magazine and the yearbook. 
These publications are losing out because 
the ones responsible are not able to con- 
vince those in authority of their value. 
Most frequently these are publications 
which have made no attempt to keep 
abreast of the times in ideals, materials, 
make-up, or organization. Those of us 
who love school publications should be the 
first to criticize and attempt to improve 
them. If we do not, outsiders will come 
and remove entirely this valuable school 
activity, all or a part of which might 
have been saved by a little intelligent 
loving. 

The matter of the type of publication 


should be studied as carefully and as sci- 
entifically as the matter of a new build- 
ing, or the addition of a new department. 
It must not be determined entirely by 
the adviser, or the staff, or the principal, 
or the faculty, or the school at large. The 
publication is a school undertaking and 
as such should be the object of a careful 
study of aims, purposes, materials, equip- 
ment, and methods, by all concerned. If 
this publication does not develop imme- 
diately, suitable adaptations and adjust- 
ments should be made. If changes are 
being made from existing types of pub- 
lications, they should be made slowly and 
easily. “Start Small and Grow Big” is 
not only the most dignified and sensible 
but it is the most natural method. Mem- 
bership and participation in press asso- 
ciations and their activities, conference 
meetings, competition, and mutual criti- 
cism will help to develop types of publi- 
cation which can be justified as being 
valuable to the school, and which will 
be a credit to the staffs, the advisers and 
the schools. 


The Tragedy of Croydon Hall 


(Continued from page 10.) 
crashing downward bearing rotten tim- 
bers with it until far below there was 
a splash and a hissing as of vipers 
wounded or alarmed. Fate had saved him 
from the snake pit. 

Night was now descending and the 
people fearing for Richard’s safety urg- 
ed him to come with them but he now 
looked upon it as a matter of honor to 
stay throughout the night. And so he 
advanced warily around the jagged open- 
ing in the floor and found firm footing 
on the stone steps. Richard proceeded 
upward to the room of the castle where 
he threw himself down to sleep. 

He slept soundly until he was awaken- 
ed by the town clock tolling the hour of 
midnight. 

And then he noticed a light on the 
battlements. Perhaps it was moonlight. 
But no! It was a hazy, bluish white, 
weird. Richard suppressed a desire to 
bolt and run. As he stared at the spec- 
tre he became aware of two shining orbs 
of fire which seemed to be gazing at 
him from the upper part of the haze. 
He shrank back, not awed, but startled. 
The eyes drew nearer. They seemed to 
draw his resistance from him. And still 
nearer they came. Now they were upon 
him. With a shriek Richard threw his 
hands above his head and fell. 

When he regained consciousness the 
sun was streaming down upon him. He 
slowly advanced to the battlements and 
cautiously peered over. 
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A great shout went up from his 
friends who had gathered at the entrance 
of the castle early in the morning with 
grave misgivings in every heart. Now 
they rejoiced together at his safe delivery 
for Hanford was well liked. 

Three nights after this experience, 
Richard accompanied a group of his 
comrades to the castle in an endeavor to 
clear up this mystery. 

When the phantom appeared again 
they investigated it and found that this 
apparition or spectre was caused by rot- 
ton timbers which had turned phosphor- 
escent. The moonlight on a damp night 
affected the wood so as to produce the 
hazy appearance. 

The men were preparing to leave when 
a dull rumbling issued from the dun- 
geons of the castle. With this as the 
only warning, Croydon Hall collapsed 
and not one of the young men escaped. 

Thus it was that the prophecy of the 
witch Ulna was fulfilled: 

“and the castle walls shall go down 
to destruction bearing with them the 
youth of the land.” 


—Red and White, 
Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


This 
thriller—a 


old-time 
mystery 


story is a real 
real old-time 


story. It is well done, too. 


“BACK FROM COLLEGE” 
MORNING 


Mr. Thomas cordially invites all] 
Hutchinson alumni to attend the ¥ 
annual “Back from College” as-— 
sembly. Tuesday morning, Jan- ~ 
uary 3, is the date this year. 

HUTCH-IN-SUN subscribers 
are urged to extend this invita- 
tion to all alumni whom they may 
meet during the holidays so that 
the 1928 “Back from College” 
assembly may be the best one 
ever! 

—Hutch-in-Sun, 
Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


An excellent idea! 


We Have On Our Desk 


(Continued from page 2.) 
A RECENT number of The Spotlight 
which was exclusively edited and wri 
ten by the senior class of the Central 
High School of Fort Wayne, Indiana. As 
editorial and a reporting staff of forty. 
eight seniors did this piece of journalism, 
which they considered the best issue of) 
the semester. We also think it was @ 


commendable issue. 


THE Junior issue of The Port Wee 
which was edited by members of the jum 
ior class, a good way to train the juniors 
to fill the posts on the publication made 
vacant by graduation. The “Diary of 
the Junior Class” was a very clever wayl 
to relate the history of the class. 


THe Cactus CHRONICLE with if 
large display type that is carried through 
out the entire paper. This special edi 
tion, the Badger Issue, was printed as # 
welcome number to a neighboring athlet 
ic opponent. It shows a fine spirit OF 
rivalry existing between the two school 
of Tucson and Mesa, Arizona. 


A FOUR-PAGE supplement, a worthy 
tribute to the retiring principal of Wet 
Chester State Teachers College, to Th 
Green Stone. Trustees, faculty, associat 
in all civic relationships, and studenté 
write their admiration for Dr. A. T 
Smith who resigns because of ill health 
after twenty-five years of service. 


Tue Historical Number of The Blatt 
Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, Vit 
ginia. The lore of Norfolk from tt 
very founding of the city through # 
Revolution, the Civil War, and ; 
World War is carefully traced up to @ 
present time. A wonderful project 
the Civics and Social Science classes 
for the journalist as well. An exc 
idea to acquaint the reader with the i 
tory of his home town. 








